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TS understand a religious image, it is first necessary to know 
something of the country and the period in which it was 
produced. An effort must be made to realize that, however 
strange it seems today, at the time of its birth it fitted into the 
scheme of things like a section of a puzzle. For it is only com- 
paratively recently that statues have been made “for no pur- 
pose,” so that, whereas a modern object of art may be meaning- 
less, there is nothing to prevent the comprehension of an older 
work, no matter how foreign it be. 

The photograph on the cover of the Bulletin reproduces a 
Japanese Buddhist sculpture’ seated in the crossed-ankle pose 
of contemplation, the right hand grasping the left forefinger, 
the arms adorned with bracelets and armlets, the chest with a 
pectoral. The eyes, of glass, are as immobile as the face. The 
third, or so-called spiritual eye, of crystal, is one of the thirty- 
two emblems of Buddhahood. The statue was carved out of 
wood and then coated with gold lacquer, which has largely 
been blackened by time and incense smoke. 

Most people in the West are not aware that Buddhism, like 
many another religion, began early to be divided into numerous 
sects, all based on the same fundamental principles. Thus it was 
that the great Kobo Daishi, returning to Japan in A. D. 807 
from a three-years’ sojourn in China, was able to bring with him 
a new form of Buddhism known as Shingon, or True Word. 
This sect, when it left South India, already possessed a sizable 
pantheon, yet during its passage through Central Asia and 
China it acquired an impressive collection of local gods, to the 
ultimate confusion of the Japanese clergy. Nothing daunted, 
however, they set about the addition of their own local gods, 
for one of the tenets of Shingon is that there is no end to the 
possible number of deities. Since each is the embodiment of an 
abstract force, they can be multiplied indefinitely. 

1 37.353. Height 3154” (80.3 cm.). 
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In Shingon, also, there is no dearth of that Indian invention, 
unity in diversity. Everything in the world, no matter how 
different, is striving toward the same goal, so that, to put it in 
another way, all things are part of the same tremendous move- 
ment. Since everything is touched by divinity, it follows that 
there is an unthinkably enormous pantheon; but since all the 
gods derive from one all-embracing source, it is obvious that 
there is, actually, only one god. That is to say, there is one god 
who is the fountainhead, and all others are simply specific 
manifestations of his various attributes. The name of this 
fountainhead is Dainichi Nyorai (Sanskrit, Maha-Vairocana), 
the great Illuminating Buddha, he who sits in deep contempla- 
tion, his right hand clasping the forefinger of his left, signifying 
the union of the universal with the individual soul. 

When this statue was made, in the Early Kamakura period 
(1185-1249), the esoteric Buddhism that had formerly been kept 
alive by the aristocracy had finally given way to the popular 
demand for enlightenment. In response to the growth of 
degeneracy amongst the nobles, the military had risen to posi- 
tions of great prominence, even going so far, finally, as to move 
the capital from Kyoto to Kamakura, the city that gave its 
name to the epoch. These great warriors and their followers, 
untrained in the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism, wanted some 
sort of religion that they could understand. The subsequent 
popularizing of the Shingon doctrines carried with it, as is 
always the case, the softening and “humanizing” of its repre- 
sentative art. However perfect the aloof and unsentimental 
buddhas had been, they were no longer desirable in the eyes of 
those who needed tenderness and sympathy. 

A man of the period who went to a temple to worship 
Dainichi, therefore, found a figure a little less sublime and a 
little more compassionate than its predecessors. Not quite so 
strong, perhaps, but still maintaining its stand against the en- 
croachments of effeminacy. The downward-looking eyes encour- 
aged the worshipper to approach very close before kneeling, 
so that when he raised his own eyes, he beheld, near him, the 
representation of his almighty. Then did the mere presence of 
the image urge him to contemplation and to communion with 
the Great Illuminator. 
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It is a far cry from the Japanese Gallery in the Museum to a 
thirteenth-century Japanese temple; but the little figure helps 
to recall that speed and skepticism are not everything. 

HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


A PICASSO WATER COLOR 


In 1932, a water color’ of a standing female figure by Pablo 
Picasso (1881- ) was purchased for the Hinman B. Hurlbut 
Collection. This finished sketch was presumably a preliminary 
work for a larger oil, ““Figures,”’ painted in 1903, which from 
time to time has been lent to the Museum for exhibition. 
Whether or not the sketch preceded the oil, it is closely related 
to it and is an identical rendering of the central figure in the oil 
group; the latter is composed of six nude figures, one male and 
five female. In character, the oil is close to the well-known “Les 
Saltimbanques,” painted in 1905, the picture which epitomizes 
Picasso’s work dealing with acrobats and circus people. The 
color of the oil, “Figures,” and of the Museum water color® is 
pink—this color in the oil ranging only slightly in depth of tone, 
whereas in the water color the shaded portions around the 
shoulders and left side are of a deep carmine. The realization 
of the figure in the water color is purely sculptural in effect. The 
romantic spirit of Picasso’s so-called Pink Period, markedly 
present in the composition in oil, is not evident in the water 
color with its single figure. 

As a help in estimating Picasso’s work, the dissertations about 
his accomplishments, which to date are to be found principally 
in the press or in periodical form, are to a great extent contro- 
versial. There are, however, a few serious expositions* of his 
achievements which throw sound light upon his place in the 
present development of painting. The usual platitude, that judg- 
ments of contemporaneous creation are of little value, probably 
holds considerable water; yet it is a fact that in the case of 
Picasso, his biographers, Level and Raynal, knowing him per- 
sonally, have enough association with him to be familiar with 
his unswerving purpose. 


1 435.32. “Nude.” Height 2514”; width 19%”. The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection. 

2 Collection of Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Exhibited in the Carnegie International, 1928, and in 
A Century of Progress, Chicago, 1933. 

3 There is a similar line drawing reproduced in Maurice Raynal, Picasso, drawings, Plate VI. 

4 Clive Bell, Since Cézanne, pp. 83-90; Willard Huntington Wright, Modern Painting, pp. 237- 
262; W. Uhde, Picasso and the French Tradition; Maurice Raynal, Picasso; André Level, Picasso; 
Eugenio D’Ors, Pablo Picasso. 
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Picasso passed through various marked phases, all of which 
contributed to his ultimate development but which had no 
evident logical relation one to another. Since the ideas embodied 
in these various phases were novel, and the form of expression 
striking, during the last forty years they stirred up notoriety 
sufficient to destroy the equilibrium of a less preoccupied 
creator. Many of his contemporaries have been thrown off 
balance by less widespread publicity. The vogue for Picasso 
had a very trying effect among those of his satellites who wished 
to follow the band wagon but were unwilling to make the effort 
to comprehend the mental synthesis behind his working methods. 

Picasso revolted against the established Impressionist style 
and returned to a more classic scheme. He attempted to achieve 
a basic expression of form beyond the confines of representation. 
Within the limits of representation, Cézanne had striven to 
accomplish a plastic and unified system in contradistinction to 
the Impressionist formulas of Monet, Pissarro, or even Renoir, 
or the illustrative methods of Degas or Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Cézanne’s' experimentation with the use of form served Picasso 
only as a basis for the construction of his own ideas. Yet there 
are specific examples among Picasso’s still-life paintings’ which 
not only reflect Cézanne’s methods, but the actual objects the 
latter used. Picasso approached the problem of form with great 
variety of method, as is shown by the diverse character of the 
pictures. 

In his earliest work, Picasso’s painting had in it the illustrative 
quality of Toulouse-Lautrec and Steinlen—the characterization 
of figures in relation to particular surroundings derived from 
the café and street life of Paris. The tonality of Picasso’s can- 
vases during his Blue Period is reminiscent of the palette of 
Greco, but is in no way connected with Greco or with Picasso’s 
own Spanish origin. Greco himself was Spanish only by adoption 
and reflects Byzantine, not Spanish, qualities; and Picasso is 
totally removed in style from all Spanish characteristics. The 
mood of his early periods is definitely romantic; this is especially 
true of the Pink phase. The neo-romanticists of today owe their 
particular focus to these earlier styles. 


1 Any connection between Picasso and Cézanne has been disputed by some critics. See Eugenio 
D’Ors, Pablo Picasso, pp. 41-43. 


2 See André Level, Picasso, p. 33, and illustrations 22 and 23. 
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Picasso is one of those responsible for the formation of Cubism 
—an expression of form, form so analyzed and rearranged that 
the elements of simple objects are telescoped, superimposed, or 
composed in terms of a plastic whole. His incidental interest in 
African sculpture was but one of the provocative reasons for the 
development of Cubism. In the beginnings of Cubism, Picasso 
used planes which had resemblances to actual objects; from 
these planes, in turn, he transferred his interest to planes in 
which the forms were entirely abstract. 

After Picasso had applied himself to the development of 
Cubism, he next became interested in massive, statuesque 
figures suggestive of the classic antique. The structural monu- 
mentality of these large forms summarized best what he was 
then working for; namely, the simple use of mass, with three- 
dimensional qualities, in unbounded space. From the use of 
abstract forms in Cubism and the plastic monumentality of 
antique figures, it is but one step to the use of symbolic rhom- 
boids, masses arranged in complex patterns within deep space. 
As an inspiration for these latter, he used bone forms—actual 
joints, ribs, and vertebrae, and sculptured pieces derived from 
bone structure, as models. These he rearranged into composi- 
tions in such a way that they are completely disassociated from 
their original uses. This type of design is the culminating vehicle 
of his efforts. Throughout the active course of his development, 
he has never cast aside a worth-while idea merely because of 
new experiments; repeatedly he has returned to painting in the 
manner of his earlier “periods.” 

Besides the oil, “Figures,” and the Museum’s water color 
alluded to above, there are in Cleveland only a series of fourteen 
Picasso etchings owned by the Print Department. Occasionally 
loan exhibitions bring paintings and drawings here, but rarely 
is there an outstanding example by which to judge Picasso. 

Whether or not Picasso’s styles—with their varying and 
completely different emphases—appeal to the observer, it is 
without question a fact that the paintings arrest by their very 

aggressive individuality, and with steady association become 
increasingly impressive. Prophecies in regard to Picasso are 
hardly worth bothering over, but the fact of his present vital 
existence means much. HENRY S. FRANCIS 
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A GIFT FROM THE CLEVELAND ART ASSOCIATION 


The Cleveland Art Association has recently presented to the 
Museum a water color, “After the Flurry,” by Grace V. Kelly. 
This water color was much admired in the Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, which 
closed on June 2. Each year the Art Association has bought 
some object from the Cleveland exhibit and has presented it 
to the Museum, either for the permanent or for the lending 
collection. In 1934, a pottery plaque by Viktor Schreckengost 
and an enamel pyx by Kenneth Bates were so given. 

It was through the enterprise of the Art Association that the 
first Cleveland artists’ show was held.in 1919. They initiated 
the idea, and their committee, with Mrs. Harry Vail as Chair- 
man, and Mrs. S. Livingston Mather as Vice-Chairman, co- 
Sperated with the Museum and did the basic groundwork for 
that exhibition. A committee of the Art Association carried on 
for a period of years to consolidate the work accomplished. 
Mrs. S. Livingston Mather acted as Chairman until her death 
in 1931. Her devoted efforts did much to make the gains 
permanent. 

The activities of the Association are many-sided; the Georgia 
Leighton Norton Scholarship, built up during past years, 
enables The Cleveland School of Art to give free tuition to a 
talented student each year; a grant was made one year to per- 
mit a graduate of the Art School to carry on his studies in 
Europe; this year an appropriation was made to enable another 
graduate to complete post-graduate work in Boston; a kiln was 
given to the Art School for use in the firing of enamels; books 
and other material were presented to the Art School Library; 
a fund for books was presented to The Cleveland Museum of 
Art Library. 

These many objectives have been and are carried on so 
quietly and unobtrusively by The Cleveland Art Association 
that it is only right that a greater public should know of the 
aims of this Association and of its very real accomplishments 
in the cause of art in Cleveland. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for May, 1935, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 
SUSTAINING 
Moran, Mrs. George F. 


LIFE 
Lambie, Mrs. Louise Humphrey 


ANNUAL 
Baldwin, Helen I. Eddy, Dr. Howard C. Nixon, Mrs. Crawford G. 
Balzhiser, Edward C. Egeberg, Mrs. Roger Osmun, Mrs. John B. 
Beaumont, Mrs. George H. Eichler, Mrs. Sidney J. Porter, George H. 
Benson, Dr. W. John Fenton, Dr. Maurice E. Rudolph, Daniel C. 
Berman, Estelle Fullerton, Mrs. William D. Sage, Mrs. Albert W. 
Bevington, Rachel I. Gardner, Dr. William L. Sarbin, Mollie D. 
Bivin, Mrs. George Davis Gates, William N. Savage, Dr. F. J. 
Bragdon, Clifford R. Gaylord, Mary H. Sessions, Robert C. 
Burke, Linda M. Gilman, Mrs. Adelaide Shepard, Mrs. Robert O. 
Burnis, Mrs. Lucy Goff, Mrs. William S. Smircina, Edmund F. 
Cartledge, Ellen G. Gogan, Joseph Taylor, Dorothy I. 
Case, Emily I. Haber, Philmore J. Teskey, Mrs. Charles H. 
Charls, Mrs.George Herbert Hrabak, Clara M. Tremaine, Rachel Ellen 
Clark, Mrs. Edward F. Knuth, Mrs. Edward C. Walker, Mrs. John C. 
Coulton, Stewart D. Lange, Mrs. Oscar J. Welton, Louis E. 
Courtney, Mrs. Bertha C. Lies, Mrs. E. T. Williams, Dr. Harley A. 
Cutler, Mrs. Norma McWebb, Nina Wilson, Ethel L. 
Daus, Mrs. Milton Maxwell, A. M. Yingling, Anna Ruth 
DeRyke, Florence May, Laura M. Zeichmann, Mrs. Marie A. 
Devereaux, Mrs. Roy J. Maynor, Mrs. Janet Ziegler, Mrs. Nelson T. 


Moonan, Mrs. William P. 


MEMBERSHIP, MAY 31, 1935 


4 Fellow for Lift............. 163 
Foundation Benefactor....... 58 
Honorary Fellow............. 2,158 
Fellow in Perpetuity......... 46 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS AND PURCHASES 
ENAMEL 
1 plaque by Whitney Atchley, American, Cleveland School. 
Tue Mary Speppinc Memoria COLLECTION 
PAINTINGS 
1 water color by Frank N. Wilcox, American, Cleveland School. 
CLEVELAND TRAVELING ExuIBITIONS FuND 
1 water color by Lawrence Blazey, American, Cleveland School. 
Tue Hinman B. CoLiectIon 
POTTERY 
1 hand-thrown cup by Henry Newhouse, American, Cleveland School. 
Tue Mary Speppinc MILLIKEN Memoria COLLECTION 
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SCULPTURE 
1 bronze torso by William McVey, American, Cleveland School. 


PurcHASED BY THE MusEuM 
EDUCATIONAL 


1 block print by Hiroshi Yoshida, Japanese. Tue ARTIST 
1 oil painting by Jack J. Greitzer, American, Cleveland School. 
Tus CLEVELAND ArT ASSOCIATION 
1 aquatint by Kalman Kubinyi, American, Cleveland School. 
Eveanor R, Sackett 


1 brass axe, early 19th century, Belgian. KATHERINE SMITH 
1 feather fan, 20th century, North Carolina. GERTRUDE STILES 
I piece indigo resist, 18th century, French. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
3 pieces of printed silk, 20th century, American. Eten Vatway 


3 wooden plaques and 2 pottery figures, 20th century, American; 
I pottery figure, 20th century, Persian; 7 boxes, 2 candlesticks, and 
1 plate, 20th century, Polish. PuRCHASE 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and 
Craftsmen. Various ARTISTS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Exhibition of Flutes, 16th to 20th centuries, American, European, and 


Oriental. Tue Dayton C. MILLER CoLLectTIoNn 
PAINTINGS . 
1 oil by George Luks, American. ANONYMOUS 


1 water color by Lawrence Blazey, 1 pastel by Louise M. Dunn, 

1 water color by Norman R. Eppink, 1 oil by Jack J. Greitzer, 

1 water color by Walter DuBois Richards, and 1 by Frank N. Wilcox, 
American, Cleveland School. Tue City oF CLEVELAND, 
Mary A. WarNeER COLLECTION 


CALENDAR FOR JULY, 1935 


Monday. 4.15 p.m. Radio Talk, WIAM. To be announced later. 

Wednesday 3. 2.00p.m. Story Hour for Boys and Girls. Ivan, the Hunter, 
illustrated by original drawings, by Lois Gilbert. 

Saturday 6. 11.00a.m. For Young People. Motion Pictures: Ships and 
Locomotives. 

Sunday 7. 2.00p.m. Art Museum Drama, WTAM. Evelyn Bassett’s 
adaptation of Alida Malkus’s “The Dark Star of 
Itza,” by the Cleveland Radio Guild, under the 
direction of William A. D. Millson. 

5:15 p.m. Organ Recital by Walter Blodgett, Organist, 

Epworth-Euclid Church. 

Monday 8. 4.15 p.m. Radio Talk, WTAM. The Golden Age of English 
Portraiture, by Daisy Weld Warner. 
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Wednesday 10. 2.00 p.m. 
Saturday 13. 11.00a.m. 
Sunday 14. 2.00p.m. 
Wednesday 17. 2.00 p.m. 
Saturday 20. 11.00 a.m. 
Sunday -2.00p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 
Monday 22. 4.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 24. 2.00 p. m. 
Saturday 27. 11.00a.m. 
Sunday 28. 2.00p.m. 

5.15 p.m. 


Monday 29. 4.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 31. 2.00 p.m. 


Mondaysand 9.30 a. m. 
Wednesdays 

Tuesdaysand g.00 a. m. 
Thursdays 

Wednesdays 2.00 p. m. 


Saturdays g.00 a. m. 
Galleries TX andX . 

Gallery XI . 
Educational Corridor . 


Textile Study Room 
Children’s Museum . 


Story Hour for Boys and Girls. Indian Homes in 

the Sky, by Ruth Field Ruggles. 

For Young People. Motion Pictures: The Canadian 

Rockies. 

Art Museum Drama, WTAM. “The Dark Star of 

Itza,” by the Cleveland Radio Guild, under the 

direction of William A. D. Millson. 

Organ Recital, by Walter Blodgett. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. Portrait Painters of Colonial 

Days, by Daisy Weld Warner. 

Story Hour for Boys and Girls. The Golden Bird, 

a German folk tale, by Nathalie Wilson Anderson. 

For Young People. Motion Pictures: Northern 

Wonderlands (Norway and Sweden). 

Art Museum Drama, WTAM. “The Dark Star of 

Itza,” by the Cleveland Radio Guild, under the 

direction of William A. D. Millson. 

Organ Recital, by Walter Blodgett. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. Early American Landscape 

Painters, by Daisy Weld Warner. 

Story Hour for Boys and Girls. Bubbles That Do 

Not Burst, a story of glass, by Ann V. Horton. 

For Young People. Motion Pictures: A Visit to 

the Far East. 

Art Museum Drama, WTAM. “The Dark Star of 

Itza,” by the Cleveland Radio Guild, under the 

direction of William A. D. Millson. 

Organ Recital, by Walter Blodgett. 

Radio Talk, WTAM. To be announced later. 

Story Hour for Boys and Girls. The Silver Apple, 

illustrated by original drawings, by Lois Gilbert. 
REGULAR EVENTS 

Church Museum Classes for Young People, by 

Lois Gilbert. 

Holden Outdoor Sketching Classes for Young 

People. 

Museum Story Hour for Little Children, by Rita 

Eyerdam. 

Classes for Non-Members’ Children. 

EXHIBITIONS 


. Oil Paintings from the Museum Collection (opens 


July 10). 


. Prints by Cleveland Artists (opens July 9). 
. Drawings by Advanced Drawing Classes. 

. European Peasant Textiles and Laces. 

. Primitive Art. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Joun Lonc SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, Jr. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HunTINGTON HorpD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHEsTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLark G. MATHER 
M. CoE CuHarRLEs L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F,. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE JouN L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. HANNA, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Henry G. DALTon Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F, PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
LeonarpD C. HANNA, Jk. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RacpH M. Cok Epwarp B. GREENE 
LeonarpD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLE Mrs T. P. HowELL 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Davin S. INGALLS 
STEVENSON BuRKE Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
WILLARD M. CLapp ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Paut L. FEIss Woops KING 
FRANK H. GINN Amos B. MCNairy 
CHARLES B. GLEASON LAuRENCE H. Norton 
SALMON P. HALLE’ FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS AMBROSE SWASEY 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 


Director 
Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Sirvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAROLD W. Parsons 
Cashier 
Registrar 


WALTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder H. BREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Assistant in Membership 

Assistant at Sales Desk 


EpitH Burrous 
E. Harp 


Printer and Photographer 


Epp A. RUGGLES 


Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 


Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
‘ollows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
— holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 

Curator of Education THOMAS MUNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LouisE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON WICKS 
Secretary IpA LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mrs. FAIRBANKS. 
Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, MR. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, Mrs. 
BorTton, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 

ife Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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